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B. C, and was at first a commercial character. (4) In Hezekiah's age 
both characters were known, and his scribes " copied out " the older 
documents of Solomon's age. (5) The evidence of personal names, 
and of other words, supports this view, and serves to explain many- 
discrepancies which thus become valuable evidence. (6) We have no 
right to make an arbitrary change in biblical texts not supported by 
actual documentary evidence, or to charge the writers with ignorance 
and carelessness, or to regard the text as being corrupt except in very 
minor details. (7) The historical statements of the Bible are fully 
confirmed by the independent evidence due to exploration, and to 
monumental discoveries. The important question of today is not 
whether criticism of the Bible is desirable, but whether the current 
methods and results are sound. 



Is the Decalogue Rightly Assigned to the Times of Moses? 

A fresh and suggestive study of the origin and meaning of the 
Decalogue is contributed by B. D. Eerdmans to the January number of 
the Theologisch Tijdschrift. The Decalogue was originally a septad 
consisting of the following laws: (1) I, Yahweh, am thy God; (2) 
Thou shalt not use the name of Yahweh for falsehood ; (3) Thou shalt 
not kill; (4) Thou shalt not commit adultery; (5) Thou shalt not 
steal; (6) Thou shalt not bear false witness; (7) Thou shalt not covet 
anything that belongs to thy neighbor. 

In refutation of the argument usually brought forward against the 
early origin of the Decalogue, viz., that its deep ethical tone forbids 
its being earlier than the days of Amos and Hosea, the great ethical 
prophets, Eerdmans urges two things: (1) that ethical Yahwism is 
older than the eighth century ; (2) that the relationship between the 
Decalogue and the prophetic literature is not of such a sort as to com- 
pel us to make the former a result of the influence of the latter. 

In support of the first contention he cites (1) the ethical element 
in the Covenant Code, calling attention to the fact that before such 
sentiments could have become laws and been codified they must have 
been long in the minds and hearts of the people; (2) the fact that the 
Covenant Code was a priestly product, and furthermore that priestly 
law is consuetudinary, hence grows slowly ; (3) the existence of ethical 
conceptions among Babylonians and Assyrians in very early times 
which were in no wise inferior to the ethical ideals of Israel in the 
eighth century. As to the second contention, it is urged that the 
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Decalogue is wholly lacking in any legislation embodying the great 
dominant ideas of Amos and Hosea, e. g., against oppression of the 
poor, and in behalf of mercy. The ordinary interpretation of the 
tenth commandment as fundamentally ethical is wrong. Hebrew ethics 
at no period concerned itself with inclinations and desires, but only 
with acts. The word covet here means "to take possession of some- 
thing that is occupied," the old Semitic idea being that anything that 
was unoccupied was free for anybody to take possession of. The 
third commandment is a prohibition against calling in divine aid to 
do injury to fellow Israelites. The sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth are also to be limited in operation to fellow-countrymen — 
foreigners stood on an entirely different plane in the eyes of the 
moral law. 

A code of this character was exactly suited to the circumstances 
attending the covenant at Sinai. This must be thought of, not as a 
covenant between Yahweh and Israel, but as a union of several related 
tribes for self-defense and mutual assistance. As protector of this 
union Yahweh was called in — the God to whom some of the tribes, at 
least, ascribed their deliverance from Egyptian bondage. The necessity 
of enlarging the scope of the moral law, so as to make it extend 
beyond the borders of the individual tribe far enough to include all 
the members of the new union, gave rise to the code now known as 
"the Decalogue." 

Are Christian Scholars Open Minded? 

In the Hibbert Journal for January is an article by Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore, of England, which he entitles "Jewish Scholarship and 
Christian Silence." He as a Jewish scholar has the very serious charge 
to make against Christian scholars of all countries, but particularly of 
Germany, that they utterly disregard the best work which is done by 
Jewish scholars in the study of the New Testament history. And the 
reason which he alleges for this inexcusable ignorance or ignoring of 
the work of Jewish scholars is that Christian scholars have already 
made up their minds concerning certain fundamental facts of New 
Testament history and are no longer open to a change of view, no 
matter how good may be the evidence adduced for a different under- 
standing of that history. These Christian scholars, he holds, believe 
that the Law produced a low, unspiritual religion ; that the rabbis 
taught a bad and chaffering morality; that they knew nothing of com- 
munion with God; that God was their Master, but not their Father; 



